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| December 


pam 


early 
Christmas? 


T NLIKE 
Christmas 


some other holidays, 
isn’t a movable 
feast. 

Nevertheless, it might be easy 
par- 
ticularly those who receive fatter- 
than-usual dividend checks prior 
to December 25, 1959—that Santa 
Claus started on his round a wee 
bit early this year. 


to convince some investors 


Take December 10. for instance: 
On that stock- 
holders in a dozen or more listed 


date, common 
companies will receive a_ larger 
dividend check than they did in 
any previous 1959 month, 

An investor owning 50. shares 
of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass will 
receive a check for $55 the second 
Thursday of this month, repre- 
senting 43.1 per cent of his total 
1959 dividends of $127.50. 










The same day, a Ford Motor 
share owner will receive a divi- 
dend of $1.20 for each share 
owned, or nearly 43 per cent of 
total disbursements of $2.80. this 
year. Norfolk & Western Railway 
share owners will get $2 per share 
that day. or almost 43 per cent of 
the year’s total payments of $4.70 
per share, 

Other companies paying larger 
dividends than in 
any previous 1959 quarter include 
Timken Roller \lpha 
Portland Cement. Warner-Lam- 
bert and International 
Machines. 

More than half a dozen corpora- 
tions will pay higher dividends on 
December 15 than on any previous 
date this year. Detroit Steel, for 
instance, will pay 50 cents a share. 
representing over 44 per cent of 
total 1959 payments of $1.1214. 
Others disbursing more include 
Simonds Saw & Steel. American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary, 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass and 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber. 

Atlantic Coast Line and 
mons Company will make larger- 
than-usual dividend payments on 
December |1: International Nickel 
21: Allis-Chalmers 


on December 23. 


December 10 
Bearing. 


Business 


Sim- 


on December 
The above examples. picked at 
random. are. of course. far from 


cc »mplete. 
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by B. E. Bensinger 
President, The Brunswick-Balke- 


Collender Company 


I' there’s an atom of truth in 
the old adage that “all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,” Americans should be keen 
individuals indeed. 

Because today, more than any 
other time in history, Americans 
have the time. the means——and the 
inclination—to play. As a result of 
the shortened work week and 
increased earnings, millions of 
\mericans are taking to the woods. 
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the water and the fields, to tennis 
courts, bowling centers, and golf 
links, to ski slopes, hi-fi shops and 
dancing studios for fun and relax- 
ation in their leisure time. 

In doing so, they have created 
a great and growing market for 
recreational goods and _ services. 

Estimates of the exact size of 
the leisure market vary. But one 
recent calculation indicates that 
last year alone Americans spent 
some $41.000.000.000 on recrea- 
tion—more than was spent on 
housing or clothing, and almost 
as much as was spent on national 
defense. 

The effects of this enormous 
outlay for recreation have perme- 
ated the entire economy. 

Advertising has profited—ma- 
rine manufacturers alone speni an 
estimated $125 million this year 
advertising everything from out- 
board motors to sea-going yachts; 
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Chief Executive Officer 
Mr. Bensinger, 


3 B. E. Bensinger, President of The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company, Chicago, is the great- 
grandson of the founder of that enterprise. He 
was born in Chicago on December 6, 1905; at- 
tended Culver Military Academy; and was grad- 
uated from Yale University in 1927. 

Joining Brunswick after he left college, he 
became a Director in 1930; Assistant Secretary 
and Treasurer in 1932; General Manager in 
1936; Executive Vice-President in 1937; 
President in 1950. 
since 1954. 
whose home is in Chicago, 


and 
He has been the company’s 


has been active in 


that city’s charitable, educational and philanthropic organizations. 


He is a member 
Rainbow Springs 


of the Lake Shore Country Club, 
Farm Club and the Wing Feather Club. 


Standard Club, 





banks and finance companies are 
reaping a harvest from loans on 
swimming pools and other high- 
priced leisure-time products; pub- 
lishing has prospered from the 


rise of specialized magazines on 


recreational activities—in the hi-fi 
field alone five magazines have 
sprung up since 1951; hotels, 


travel agencies, steamship lines 
and scores of other industries are 
manufacture, 


recreational 


and to 


benefiting: 
market 


and_ service 





products, hundreds of thousands 
of jobs have been created. 

As manufacturers of equipment 
for both indoor and_ outdoor 
The Brunswick-Balke-Col- 


Company has had a close- 


sports, 
lender 
up view of the development of the 
great recreation boom, particular- 
ly those activities for which we 
produce equipment. 

One example is golf. Not long 
ago golf 


pretty 


was considered to be 


much a rich man’s game. 
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Not today. As anyone who has 
observed the long weekend queues 
at many courses can testify, golf 
is now a favored recreation not 
only of the well-to-do, but of the 
middle class and the “blue-collar” 
workers as well. In just ten short 
years (1048 to 1958) the num- 
her of golfers has increased some 
15 per cent. 

Last year America’s -1-million 
regular golfers racked up a whop- 
ping total of 72-million rounds on 
the nation’s 6,000 golf courses. 
and to equip themselves, they pur- 
chased nearly 6-million golf clubs 
and over 41-million golf balls. 

Total purchases of golf equip- 
ment in 1958 came to $68.000.000, 
nearly double the amount spent a 
decade ago, 

\ good portion of this equip- 
ment bears the label of a Bruns- 
wick subsidiary, MacGregor Sports 
Products, Inc., of Cincinnati. 
Ohio, which has been manufac- 
turing athletic equipment since 
1875. 


The growth of tennis, another 


MacGregor field, has almost paral- 
leled golf's. 

Between 1949 and 1958, the 
number of tennis players rose 
from 5,000,000 to 6.500.000, while 
manufacturers’ sale of tennis rack- 
ets increased from $710,567 to 
$2,797,625. 

The recreation market, of course. 
is not restricted to adults. With 
their Little Leagues. youngsters, 
too. are contributing to the boom, 
and the need for junior-size base- 
ball uniforms. gloves and bats has 
eiven a boost to the entire base- 
ball equipment industry—includ- 
ing our MacGregor subsidiary. 

Because the great outdoors 
doesn’t beckon to everyone, in- 
door recreations are burgeoning 
too. More and more people are 
spending more and more time 
reading, puttering in home work- 
shops. listening to records and, of 
course, watching TV. 

One of the fastest-growing in- 
door sports—-one for which 
Brunswick has been manufacturing 
equipment throughout most of its 














115-year history—is bowling. 











































Bowling’s growth has been truly 
1916, 
there were some twelye-and-a-half- 


spectacular. Since when 
ranks 
have more than doubled. increas- 


million bowlers. bowling 
ing on an average of nearly 10 
per cent a year. 

This means that when the 1959 
bowling season opened this fall 
more than 26-millon  bowlers— 
over 1O-million of them women 
were readying themselves for 
action once again. 

As bowling became more and 
more popular, thousands of new 


bowling centers went up across the 


country, and by 


August of this 
year, more than 8.000 centers con- 
taining over 87,000 lanes were in 
operation, 

Much of the increase in Bruns- 
wick’s sales and earnings figures 
over the last five years reflects the 
bowling boom, 

During that period, our sales 
increased five-fold. from $33.000.- 
000 in 1954 to $187.000.000_ in 
1958, while earnings rose almost 
twenty-fold. from $692.000 in 1951 
to $15.603.000 last year. Earnings 
for 1959 will probably be in the 
area of $23.000.000 on estimated 
sales of $270.000.000. 

\ logical question at this point 
is what of the future? Will the 
leisure market continue to grow? 
The answer, we believe, is yes. 

Population increase alone will 
help expand the market—statistics 
show that within a decade 30-mil- 
lion or more Americans will be add- 
ed to the lt 
will rise: predictions are that by 
1970 about 15 per cent of Ameri- 
can families will have after-tax in- 


. 5. population. Incomes 


more, while 
the middle 
income group-—will have incomes 
between $4.000 and $7,500. And 
should the four-day week eventu- 


comes of 87.500 or 


another 33 per cent 


ate. leisure time itself will substan- 
tially increase. 

All of this 
brighter future for the recreation 
industry. and at least one forecast 


much 


suggests a 


has been made that within the next 
decade Americans will be “play- 
ing” to the tune of a fabulous $50 
billion every year. 
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s the current year approaches 

a close, it is apparent that the 
1959 volume of trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange—in- 
cluding odd-lot transactions—will 
top the billion-mark for the first 
time since 1930 and the fourth 
time in history. 

Late November estimates put 
the 1959 share turnover at 1.010.- 
000,000 shares. but a heavy vol- 
ume of trading in December could 
lift it above that figure. 
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The heaviest turnover for any 
year in history was 1,53.4.000,000 
shares in 1929, which topped the 
1928 figure of 1,253.000.000. by 
a comfortable margin. The third 
highest year was 1930, when 
1,108.000.000 shares were traded 
—a mark that could be surpassed 
in 1959 if this month’s volume 
proves to be unusually heavy. 
If the 1959 estimate of 1.010.- 
000.000 shares traded proves rea- 
sonably accurate. it will mean that 
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the current year’s volume will top 
the 1958 total by nearly 13° per 
cent and the 1957 turnover by 
15 per cent. 

In 1912 the number of shares 
traded on the “Big Board” fell 
to 166.11-1.335--the lowest for 
any vear since 1929, The  esti- 


Number of shares 
listed on Exchange 


1929 approx. | Billion 
1959 approx. 6 Billion 





mated 1959 turnover represents 
an improvement of more than 500 
per cent over the 1942 low. 

Although the volume of “Big 
Board” trading this year com- 
pares favorably with the record 
vears of 1928, 1929 and 1950, 
it is another matter entirely when 
the value of trading is compared. 

The value of 1929 trading. for 
instance. amounted to a stageer- 
ing S124.900.000.000. or nearly 
ISI per cent greater than the esti- 
mated 1959 value figure of S11.- 
Q00.000.000. In 1928. the value 
of shares traded was well above 
S98 billion and in 1930 the figure 
topped SOL billion. 

The average price of all shares 
traded. including odd-lots. amount- 
ed to an estimated $12 this vear. 
a figure well above the 1958 aver- 
age of $35.50 and the 1957 aver- 
ive price of 338.10. 

However, in 1929, the average 
price of all shares traded was 
SOLO) per share. as compared 
with S76.50 the preceding yea 
and $955.30 in 1930. 

Since early 1929. of course. 
there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of shares 
listed—from less than one to near- 
ly six billion shares. There has 
also been a rise of more than 
300 in the number of individual 
stocks listed. 

The sharp reduction in the 
average price per share during 
the past 30 years has resulted 
from stock splits and from the 
admission to trading of new. 
medium-priced shares. 
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A 32-YEAR RECORD OF TOTAL SHARE TRADING (INCLUDING 
ODD-LOTS) ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





: Average 
| Year Shares Value Price 
) 1959* 0.2... 1,040,000,000 $44,000,000,000 $42.00 
n OR. onicrens 921,525,662 32,754,299,133 35.50 
\. ee 714,451,081 27,450,747,554 38.40 
. 1956........ 699,244,876 29,786,707,214 42.60 
4 1955........ 820,456,445 32,745,422,982 39.90 
i re 703,072,089 24,249,099,881 34.50 
” a 449,326,646 14,218,091,435 31.60 
- ae 431,821,119 14,720,397,314 34.10 
l¢ 
a ae 579,842,853 18,185,032,107 31.40 
“ 1950........ 655,279,315 18,725,110,210 28.60 

. 353,374,644 8,997,825,211 25.50 

” 1948........ 392,754,194 10,923,157,631 27.80 
t- ae 336,552,500 9,706,490,723 28.80 
r. 1006. ....... 501,817,715 15,519,867,005 30.90 
T- 1945........ 495,980,027 13,461,859,786 27.10 
r- 1944........ 338,172,327 8,251,683,571 24.40 
- 1943........ 360,581,177 7,670,490,287 21.30 
a eee 168,114,335 3,673,468,046 21.90 
“d 1941........ 225,690,291 5,252,910,409 23.30 
ms 1940........ 282,651,370 7,166,135,221 25.40 

eee 363,609,509 9,968,173,205 27.40 

e. 1938........ 418,590,181 11,013,403,002 26.30 

n- ae 583,319,374 18,433,302,770 31.60 

es 906. ....:.. 685,950,601 20,365,671,576 29.70 
“al 1935........  514,000,000* 13,335,444,524 26.00* 

oe 1934*....... 451,000,000 11,100,000,000 24.60 

or" ae 907,000,000 22,500,000,000 24.80 
ial 1932*....... 597,000,000 13,400,000,000 22.40 
i. 1931*....... 809,000,000 29,800,000,000 36.89 
- 1930*....... 1,108,000,000 61,300,000,000 55.30 
al 1929*....... 1,534,000,000 124,900,000,000 81.40 
lie 90. ...... 1,253,000,000 98,300,000,000 78.50 


* Estimated. 
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hey 
ont All 
ome 
ack! 


( " Aucust 29, 
vania Railroad stock sold for 


S110. per share. The following 
day. New York Central Railroad 
sold for more than twice that fie- 
ure—S$25060.50 a share. 

Less than 33 months later. Penn- 
sylvania shares dipped to a low of 
$6.50 per share, off OF per cent 
from their peak. New York Cen- 
tral stock never quite equalled 
that low. but it came within 12 
cents of it. dipping to $6.62 on 
1942. 
more than 97 per cent below its 
1929 high, 


June 24. That price was 


In the past 20 years or more. 


neither Pennsylvania nor New 
York Central stock has ever come 
within 50 per cent of regaining 
its 1929 high. 

The contraction in the mar- 
ket values of the equity shares 
of these two major rail carriers 
is mentioned here for one rea- 
son only: To emphasize the fact 
that “they don’tall come back!” 

Just because a given security 
once sold as high as $90 per 
share isn’t in itself any guarantee 
at all that it will rise to that level 
at some time in the future from 
its current quotation of S15. Simi- 
larly. a stock selling now for S90 
wont necessarily drop to S15 
some time in the future just be- 
cause it sold that low in the past. 

In fairness. it should be em- 
phasized that many of the factors 
which have depressed rail stocks 
in the past 30 years have been 
beyond the control of management. 

As the table shows, Central and 
made — sub- 


Pennsylvania have 


stantial recoveries from their lows: 





New York Central R. R. Co. 
Cash Dividends 


Market Value 













* All 1959 figures are thru Nov. 6. 
= Plus stock in other issues in 1956 and 1957. 


Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
Cash Dividends 





Market Value 


of Stock at Paid Per Share of Stock at Paid Per Share 

Year End: Year End: in 5 Yrs. Ended: Year End: in 5 Yrs. Ended: 
1924 $1191/2 $28.50 $48 $13.50 
1929 170% 37.75 744 17.00 
1934 201% 12.00 2438 9.25 
1939 1814 None 2338 5.25 
1944 23% 4.00 333% 11.00 
1949 1134 2.00 17 6.25 
1954 33/2 3.00 233% 5.25 
1959* 31% 4.50= 16g 4.55 
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N THE 100-YEAR HISTORY of the 
\merican petroleum 
there 


industry 
been 
oil 
were affected by fears of either a 


have numerous occa- 


sions when company shares 
shortage or a glut. 

During recent months, the gluts 
have had it, bringing pressure on 
the market prices of equities. 

Just before the middle of last 
month, M. J. Rathbone, president 
of both Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) and the American 
Petroleum Institute, said that the 
oil industry is likely to face re- 
curring problems of surplus prod- 
uct inventories for many years to 
come, 

He added that the industry’s 
is about 
double the 10 to 15 per cent which 
be to 
meet any emergency that may de- 


current excess capacity 


would probably sufficient 
velop. 

In view of his pessimism—and 
that of other spokesmen for and 
students of the oil industry—it 
to that 
oil company shares have held up 


appears some observers 
reasonably well under selling pres- 
sure. 

Perhaps the answer is that many 
investors have confidence that the 
petroleum have 
weathered many crises in the past 


stocks — which 
—will come through the present 
one, too, sooner or later. 

The accompanying table traces 
the market performances of 20 
well-known oil company issues 
over the past five years (with 1959 
prices through November 6 only). 


While all 20. stocks off 


sold 


9 








from their five-year highs during 
the past 20 months or so, all were 
selling recently above their lows 
for the last five years. 

Pure Oil. Shell 
Transport & Trading (which was 
1957, 
opening price on the Stock Ex- 
change is used in the table). So- 
Mobil. Standard Oil of 
diana and Union Oil of California 


However, five 


listed early in and whose 


cony In- 


— were selling at lower levels 
early in) November than their 
opening 1955 quotations. Even 


these five. though, had recovered 


from their five-year lows by early 

November. 
Considered as a group, here’s 

how the 20 tabled oils have per- 


formed in the period studied: 


@ At the high for each issue, 
the 20 common stocks show- 
advance of 


ed a combined 


62 per cent. 


@ At the low price for each. 
the 20 equities were down 
12 per cent from opening 
1955 prices and off 16 per 





FIVE-YEAR PERFORMANCES OF 20 WELL-KNOW 


1955-1959 Price Range* 





Issue Oven Hiah Low Close 
Atlantic Refining ..........+- $3918 $ 5736 $34 $ 4036 
Cities: SOOVIED occ ccccecaens 45°%4a 687sa 415a 4873 
Continental Oil ............. 37' 8a 70% 35a 49 
Gulf Oil Corp. Si he eee od 5°" 8a 135Vea 50a 111% 
Ohio Oil Co. : ecetekert da 34°40 4716 282 3658 
Phillips Petroleum a eka avers 37/20 563% 3434a 42 
ko 3¢%ea 5134 29 3638 
Riekheld OR ow. ccc cc cmos 73% 111 55 76\2 
Royal Dutch Pet. ate arkad 29'/ga 603% 27a 41/2 
Oe | rrr 537%ea 93/2 49\ga 7336 
Shell Trans. & Tr. ............ ¥g 293% 17 203% 
Sinclair Oil ee ere eee 52 723% 45/2 5258 
Socony Mobil Oil ............ 45a 66a 39%, 405% 
Stand. OH of Cel... oon 0ies:e: 345¢a 62Ve 347/ga 48% | 
Stand. Gil (ind.) « ..... cc ceive 40Ve 65 352 4236 
ee eS. 347ga 68/2 35/20 48 
Sun Oil 5436 7120 5240 58 
WAR. obs Stn esas ed-wos 4° 3¢a 87a 40'ga 793% 
Tidewater OW .. wc c ee wes 20M%4sa 39l4a 175%a 233% 
Union OF of Col. «ow... cccces 473/40 61%sa 37340 44 

1959 figures through 11/6/59. 

*** Based on market price 11/6/59 and cash dividends paid per share in 12 mos. then ended 


a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
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le, 


of 


cent from their five-year 


highs, 


@ On November 6, 1959. the 
tabled oils as a group were 
20 per cent higher in mar- 
ket value than at the start 
of 1955 and nearly 37 per 
cent’ above their combined 
lows for the five-vear period 

but 20 per cent under their 
combined five-year highs. 


Of the issues cited. Gulf Oil 
registered the largest point spread 


in the five years, rising $85 per 
share from its low to a high of 
$135.12. i 

Richfield’s spread for the same 
period amounted to 356 per share: 
Texaco, $47.12: and Shell Oil. 
$14.37, 

Yields shown by the 19 issues 
which are dividend-payers were 
far from generous. 

Only two Sinclair Oil and At- 
lantic Refining- -showed yields of 
Dd per cent or more. Ten of the 
other 17 vields amounted to -1 per 
cent or less. 





WELL-KNOWN OIL COMPANY COMMON STOCKS 











Cash 
_________—siS-Year Price Chanae Per Share* Divs. 
High High Last Last Paid 
Over Over Over Over Per 
Close Open Low Open Low an.°* Vield*** 
$ 403 $1814 $233¢ $ 1% $ 63% $2.00 5.0% 
487g 23Ve 27%, 3, 7% 2.39a 4.9U 
49 33Ve 35% 11% 14 1.60 32 
111%0 81%, 85 58 6134 2.40a 2.1U 
3656 1238 1854 1% 82 1.60 4.4 
42 1914 22 4/2 74 1.70 4.0 
3638 15% 223% = % 736 1.60 4.4 
76\2 3734 56 3% 2112 3.50 4.6 
41\/2 31% 33 123¢ 1414 1.33 32 
7336 375 443 17/2 244 2.00 2.7U 
203% 638 125 =—3s 34 0.53 2.6 
525% 2034 274 Se 7g 3.00 5.7 
405% 233% 26s =3 3% 2.00 49 
48/4 252 27% 115 133@ 2.00 4.1 
4236 16% 29/2 — 5% 67% 1.40S 3.3 
48 3156 33 114% 122 2.25 4.7 
58 17% 1914 35% 5% 0.94a 1.6U 
793 457g 47a 38 3914 2.600 3.3U 
2334 19 215% 312 6 — - 
44 14 24g —3%, 6% 0.98a 2.2U 
S Plus stock in another issue. 
then ended ** Cash dividends paid per share in 12 months ended 11/6/59. 
U Dividend rate increased since 11/7/58. 
NGE DECEMBER, 1959 





SIX-YEAR MARKET PERFORMANCES OF 20 MIP FAVORITES 





1954-1959 Market Price Range 6-Year 6-Year 
a atid: ie Spread Price 
Stock Oven Hiah Low Lest Per Sh." Change*** 
20 Top MIP Favorites as 
of Sept. 25, 1959 __ 

General Motors Corp. $1934a $ 58% $ 19540 $ 525% $ 39% $+ 32% 
General Electric Co. ... 29Vsa 8434 29a 8134 5534 + 5256 
Dow Chemical Co. ‘ 3536a 9414 307%sa 93Ve 6338 + 5734 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 24a 68/2 237%sa 48 4456 + 24 
Tri-Continental Corp. 1538 4234 1536 377% 2738 + 2212 
Sperry Rand Corp. ..... 634a 295%. 63a 231% 231%, + 16/2 
Phillips Petroleum Co... 2634a 56% 2634a 42 30 + 15% 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. 52a 89 52a 7858 37 + 2652 
Int’l Business Machines 487%sa 488 4834a 408 4391/5 +359! 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co. 14a 45\4a 10'ea 33 35% + 21% 
Radio Corp. of America... 231% 71 22V2 64/2 48V/2 + 41% 
Safeway Stores, Inc. .... 13a 4214 1234a 3634 29V2 + 2356 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 20'40 503% 185a 485 3134 + 283% 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 25%6a 555a 24'2a 497/ga 31% + 24/2 
General Tel. & Elec. Corp. 19%a 79 1934a 76 59% + 56% 
Minnesota Mng. & Mfg. 2834a 15112 275%ea =—1481%4 123% +1191/2 
American Cyanamid Co. 23344 6514 2134a 60 43/2 + 36% 
General Dynamics Corp. 12a 685 12a 447% 565 + 32% 
Lehman Corp. 17a 3212 17a 29/2 152 + 123% 


Standard Oil Co. of Cal. 23%a 62g 237%sa 4814 38% + 2438 


1959 prices thru 11/6/59. 
** Difference between 1954—1959 high and low 
Difference between opening and last prices 
a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
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that he'd concentrate on highly- 
MIP speculative, low-priced issues of 

:S doubtful merit. 
It certainly hasnt worked out 


r 
te that way! 
ye*** Indeed. as MIP’s Sixth Birthday 


approaches, one of the outstanding 


” facts in connection with it is the 
the rove calibre of stocks selected. 
7 3/4 


The accompanying table cites 
4 


ve 8 the 20 listed common stocks most 
bi Their Mettle favored by MIP investors. as well 
51s as their market performances over 
most of the last six years. 

134 "HEN the Monthly Investment It might be a tough chore to se- 
111/4 \ Plan came into existence on lect another EFOuP of 20 issues 
ob January 25, 1954, some observers which outperformed those tabled. 
41/ of the financial scene expressed For instance: 

“a : grave doubts about the judgment @ One advanced 735 per cent 
si of those for whoo is new ie in market price between the 
27/4 vestment device was created. al Fier Ey 
2% Such skeptics were concerned d wa v Site ft ¥ ae k 
143g and the close of the first stoc 


whether the pay-as-you-go investor : 
ie thee cil ange market week in November. 
—probably acquiring equities for 


the first time in his life. and then @ Another rose 416 per cent in 
ont all conidia See Cie et that same period of time. 
part-——would be so obsessed with @ Three others advanced more 


the hope of getting rich quick than 200 per cent each. 











@ Sixteen in all went up in ex- 
cess of 100 per cent each. 

e@ Only four than 
100 per cent in market value. 


eained less 
with the smallest rise 51 per 
cent, 
International Business Machines 
ninth most popular issue with 
MIP investors rece ntly 
$18.88 per share (that price being 


rose from 


adjusted to the present capitaliza- 
tion) at the opening of trading in 
L951 No- 


vember, 


» $108 a share early in 

Gains in the same period by 
Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing. General Telephone & Electron- 


ics. General Dynamics and Sperry 
slightly 


Rand were only less sen- 


sational, 





1954 


It must be remembered. of 
that—by and large —the 
stock market advanced during the 
period studied. although not in a 
But. 
can testify. 
all issues did not participate in the 


course. 


straight line by any means. 


as many an investor 
rise. Perhaps it should be empha- 
sized. too. that past performances 
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are no guarantee at all of what the 











future may bring. 
Ten shares of each of the 20 
MiP Favorites could have been 
$e 5 at so i 
| | 
Ho lo 
The Dow-Jones Averages | 
++ 550 
| | 
|} . 
| 
| 
ff [ | 
"ee thew see tear” 1958-1959 


acquired at the beginning of trad- 
ing in 1954 for the modest sum of 
$1.766. 

sv the end of the first week in 
November. the market 
such a portfolio ballooned to $15.- 
O19. an appreciation of $10.285. 
cent. Moreover. all 
of the stocks were quoted at that 
time for highs for 


value of 


or 215 per 


less than their 

the six-year period. 
The 20 stocks in the 

nol 


table were 
arbitrarily by the 
of this article. They 

and acquired 


selected 
writer were 


selected 


by Month- 
ly Investment Plan investors. 
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Institutional 
Investor 
Gains 


ORE evidence comes to hand 
M of the growing importance 
of the institutional stockholder. 

lor instance, the table below 
indicates that--in the three years 
ending early in 1959—-the propor- 
tion of all listed common. stock 
registered directly in the names of 
individuals decreased and the pro- 
portion registered in the names of 
non-individuals increased. 

These changes occurred as the 
number of individual owners of 
stock listed on the “Big Board” 
increased to 8.510.000 from 6.880.- 
000 and the number of individual 
owners of all stock rose to 12.490.- 
000 from 8.650.000, 

Two broad types of non-indi- 


vidual stockholders—-nominees and 
institutions- -were the combined 
1olders of record of 31.8 per cent 
of the shares of common listed on 
the Exchange early this year: 
whereas they accounted for 26.4 
per cent of the early 1956 total. 

On the other hand. individuals 
registered directly as holders of 
record of 42.5 per cent of all com- 
mon shares listed early this vear. 
against 15.4 per cent early in 1956. 

Nominees- -mostly banks- —hold 
stock in behalf of such types of 
investors as pension funds. per- 
sonal trust funds and estates. In- 
stitutions and others include such 
organizations as mutual funds, 
closed-end investment companies, 
life insurance companies. founda- 
tions and holding companies. 

Many of these financial institu- 
tions, of course, own Common 
shares in the interests of thou- 
sands of individual investors. 
most of whom are not stockhold- 
ers in their own names. 





THREE-YEAR CHANGES IN DISTRIBUTION OF N.Y.S.E. LISTED 
COMMON SHARES BY STOCKHOLDER OF RECORD TYPES 
(IN MILLIONS OF SHARES) 


Stockholder 

Of Record Early 

Classification 1959 
Total bedhar aide Micaela 4,811 
ce, CT re 91 
IN os vies kaeeiesass 4,720 
Individuals ads : 2,047 
NE Sos. 2 scat acdvors siuiachaoieaiee 1,106 
RS int ios Woo be ie tpseteang gals 941 
Joint Accounts . Ss ass ihn ie 277 
Fiduciary Individuals ........ 236 
Fiduciary Institutions ........ 147 
Brokers/Dealers ............ 481 
Nominees shes 926 
Institutions and others....... 606 





% Of Early % Of 
Total 1956 _ Total 
100.0% 3,724 100.0% 
19 85 2.3 
98.1 3,640 oF 7 
42.5 1,692 45.4 
22:9 886 23.9 
19.6 806 21.6 
5.8 205 55 
4.9 157 4.2 
a1 162 4.3 
10.0 44) 11.8 
19.2 574 15.4 
12.6 409 1.1 
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Medusa 


Cement shares 
on Exchange 





HEN William and 
Newberry, professors of in- 


Spencer 


organic chemistry, developed a 
formula for making portland ce- 
ment in 1892, they formed a com- 
pany and named it after Medusa, 
the maiden of Greek mythology 
whose glance turned to stone all 
who gazed at her beauty. 

On October 26, 1959, trading in 
the 1.675.066 
value common stock of that enter- 
Medusa Portland Cement 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio—began 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The first sale of the new 
identified by the ticker symbol 
“MPD”—was recorded at a price 
of $29.50 per share. 

One of Cleveland’s oldest com- 


shares of no-par 


prise 


Issue 


panies, Medusa has approximately 
1.500 employes, seven plants and 
eight sales offices. It serves a terri- 
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tory 


running from Minnesota to 
Maryland and also includes part of 
Canada. One-third of the nation’s 
population, as well as a major con- 
centration of industry, falls within 
this market. 


Last year, this company’s pro- 
duction of cement increased to 
9.350.377 barrels—a barrel being 
equivalent to 4 bags, or 376 pounds 

from 8.872.079 barrels in 1957. 
In addition to other brands. Medusa 
is one of the country’s three pro- 
ducers of white cement. 

For the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1959, net sales in- 
creased to $26.619.000 from $25.- 
651.000 in the corresponding 1958 
while net income after 
taxes improved to $4,034,000, or 
52.41 per common. share, 
$3.726.000, or $2.23 a share. 


Medusa now has approximately 


period: 


from 


2.000 common share owners. and 
they have received cash dividends 
every year since 1939 and every 
quarter since 1946, Following a 
2-for-1 split in January cash pay- 
ments of 25 cents per share each 
were made in April, July and Octo- 
ber; while the same sum will be 
disbursed on December 18. 
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A Big 
Institutional 
Investor 


Revamps 
Its Portfolio 


UDGING by the letters they write. 
J most readers of The Exchange 
Magazine like to compare their 
own equity investment decisions 
with the ones reached by large. 
professionally-managed institu- 
tions. 

Consequently, it may be of in- 
terest to disclose that a big Chicago 
investor—-the Continental Illinois 
Investment Trust For Employe 
senefits Plans, with total net assets 
exceeding $44.5 million -reported 
as follows for the fiscal year ended 
September 30. 1959: 


@ The acquisition of 61 size- 
able blocks of listed com- 
mon. stocks. 

@ The sale of 20 large blocks 
of listed common 

@ The ownership of 70 blocks 
of listed common at the 
period’s end, 


Twenty-five of the 64 different 
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blocks acquired—each of which 


cost the purchaser more than $126,- 
QOO—are shown in the first of the 
two accompanying tables, along 
with the number of shares of each 
of the 25 issues held at the fiscal 
vear-end and their total market 
values then. 

The 20 blocks sold appear in the 
second table. which also gives the 
amount received from such sales, 
as well as the profit or loss. 

Only four stocks appear in both 
tables. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy of these is Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, The institutional investor ac- 
quired 2.500 shares of that issue at 
a cost of $195,144 during fiscal 
1959: sold them all at a profit of 
$8.78 1 before the period ended. 

The other three are Abbott Lab- 
oratories—2.500 shares bought for 
$173.547 and 700 shares sold at 
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a profit of $10,714; Jewel Tea 





7 tlemen, * 5,000 shares bought for $238,604 ne 
: Ge t profit fron : and 714 shares oa at a profit of ev 
: the ees amount rs $27,698; and Kennecott Copper— 
: $4 1,500 shares bought for $141,163 cil 
‘ and 1,000 shares sold at a profit of re 
$5,205. th 
At September’s end, the market sh 
value of the common stocks owned in 
was approximately $16.6 million. 
Four of the 25 holdings cited in the Ww 





first table—American Cyanamid. C 
General Electric, Goodyear Tire & V 
Rubber and International Paper G 
each had market values in excess H 
of $300,000 at the fiscal year-end. M 


Sixteen of the 20 blocks sold. as 
the second table shows, produced 











y 
25 BLOCKS OF LISTED COMMON STOCK BOUGHT BY A BIG 
CHICAGO INSTITUTIONAL INVESTOR IN FISCAL YEAR ENDED N 
9-30-59 Shares Market * 
Held On Value 
No. of Shares & Issue Cost 9-30-59 9-30-59 Ti 
2,500 Abbott Laboratories .......... $173,547 3,800 $239,875 4, 
2,000 Allied Chemical .............. 213,317 2,000 223,250 
2,500 American Cyanamid .......... 132,175 5,500 317,625 1 
555 American Tel. & Tel. .......... 138,750 1,665 131,535 ’ 
4,000 Baltimore Gas & Electric ...... 195,620 4,000 198,000 
3,500 Boeing Airplane ............. 146,001 3,500 107,625 
1,800 Caterpillar Tractor ........... 166,962 8,000 252,000 
3,000 Central & South West ........ 178,059 4,500 266,625 
1,500 Coca-Cofe Ce... oi. 6 sicchocnccs 197,181 1,500 230,625 1 
2,000 Continental Oil .............. 126,681 2,000 102,000 1 
2,900 General Electric ............. 235,553 5,415 427,108 
2,500 General Motors .............. 129,221 5,329 292,429 
1,400 Goodyear Tire & Rubber ...... 157,190 2,666 338,582 2 
1,200 International Paper .......... 141,709 2,565 325,434 1 
rrr 238,604 5,000 232,500 
1,500 Kennecott Copper ............ 141,163 2,000 184,500 ; 
SOO Maret @ Ce. ovis csccickecace 224,718 3,000 234,750 1 
7,000 Minnesota & Ontario Paper .... 241,915 7,000 234,500 
3,000 North American Aviation ...... 131,082 3,000 101,250 
2,500 Pittsburgh Plate Glass ........ 195,144 0 0 7 
6,000 Royal Dutch Petroleum ........ 277,854 6,000 248,250 
4,500 Standard Oil of Calif. ........ 259,775 4,500 220,500 
3,500 Standard Oil (Indiana) ........ 171,444 6,535 281,005 : 
2,300 Texan Utilities... nisceseses 149,746 2,300 159,275 
5,000 Utah Power & Light .......... 170,595 8,000 257,000 
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04 
of 
63 


of 


profits; four resulted in losses. The 
net profit from all 20 sales, how- 
ever, amounted to $183.263. 
Seven of the 20 common stocks 
cited in the second table are still 
represented in the portfolio, al- 
though, of course, the number of 
shares owned of each declined dur- 
ing the course of the fiscal year. 
The following 13 issues, though, 
were eliminated completely: Allis- 
Chalmers, Aluminium Ltd., Borg- 
Warner, E. I. du Pont de Nemours. 
General American Transportation, 
Houston Lighting & Power, Johns- 


Manville. Montana Power, Owens- 


Corning Fiberglass, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass. Public Service of In- 
diana, Swift & Company and Up- 
john Company. 

Only six of the 70 blocks of 
listed common in the portfolio on 
September 30, 1959, had a market 
value on that date of less than 
$100,000. Those five were 2.000 
Central Illinois Public 
$82.000; 1.000 Eastman 
$86.875: 2.000 Florida Power & 
Light. $98.250:; 3.500 Lockheed 
Aircraft, $91,000; 2.500 Lone 
Star Gas, $96.875; and 1.415 Ohio 


Edison. $83. 


Service, 


Kodak. 


Oo 
0 
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20 BLOCKS OF LISTED COMMON STOCK SOLD BY A BIG CHICAGO 
INSTITUTIONAL INVESTOR IN FISCAL YEAR ENDED 9-30-59 


No. of Shares & Issue Cost 
700 Abbott Laboratories ...... $ 37,362 
1,000 Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 34,815 
4,000 Aluminium Ltd. .......... 140,594 
700 Borg-Warner Corp. ...... 32,303 
1,000 Container Corp. of Amer. . 19,305 
200 Deere & Company ...... 9,905 
440 E. |. du Pont de Nemours. . 89,146 
200 Florida Power & Light .... 10,179 
1,300 General Amer. Transp’n .. 96,028 
1,000 Houston Lighting & Power 52,983 
714 Jewel Tea Ga. ...6665-% 34,764 
2,020 Johns-Manville .......... 92,654 
1,000 Kennecott Copper ....... 100,797 
3,000 Montana Power Co. ..... 48,231 
1,500 Owens-Corning Fiberglass . 79,369 
500: Chas. Piizer & Co. .....:. 32,942 
2,500 Pittsburgh Plate Glass .... 195,144 
1,200 Public Serv. Co. of Indiana 44,052 
1,500 Swift & Company ........ 56,882 
2,000 Upjohn Company ........ 86,738 
*—Loss. 


Proceeds 
Of Sale Profit 
$ 48,076 $10,714 
26,877 7,938* 
147,521 6,927 
27,865 4,438* 
26,763 7,458 
11,572 1,667 
89,287 141 
17,926 7,747 
131,904 35,876 
68,723 15,740 
62,462 27,698 
100,585 7,931 
106,002 5,205 
77,285 29,054 
92,647 13,278 
47,515 14,573 
203,928 8,784 
50,010 5,958 
54,169 2,7 13" 
86,342 396* 
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Crowell- 


Collier 
Common Iraded 


VHe Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company. New York City. a 
holding company subsidi- 
aries operate in the fields of pub- 
lishing and 


whose 
radio broadcasting, 
became a listed corporation Octo- 
ber 26. 

Trading began that day in the 
enterprise's 2.141.577 shares of $1- 
par value stock (ticker 
symbol: CRW). with the initial 
transaction recorded at $23.87 per 


common 


share. 

The principal subsidiary is P. F. 
Collier & Son, publisher of “Col- 
lier’s Eneyclopedia” and other 
books accounting for over 90 per 
cent of consolidated revenues. The 
encyclopedia is sold in combina- 
tion with other sets of books. and 
the price of the most common com- 
bination is now $279.50. 

Three radio stations—KDWB in 
Minneapolis. KFWB in Los An- 
geles and KEWB in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area—are separate sub- 
sidiaries, 

Including all subsidiaries. em- 
ployes total 610. 
addi- 
tion, commissions are paid to some 


approximately 
most of them salaried. In 


1.100 independent salesmen and 
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sales managers who are not em- 


ployes. 
Prior to 


1956, this 


company or its predecessors had 


December. 


been among the nation’s leading 
magazine publishers. its period- 
Collier's. The 
American Magazine and Woman’s 
Home Companion. All have ceased 
publishing. 


icals including 


Sales increased to $29,099,111 
last year from $28.851,887 in 
1957: while net profits improved 


to $4.320.729. or $1.97 per com- 
mon $3,689,305, or 
$1.79. 

For the first six months of the 
current year. sales gained to $16.- 
136.386 from $14.234,205 in the 
corresponding 1958 period: and 
net profit went up to $2.662.622. 


share, from 


or $1.10 per common share, from 
$1.869.790. or 88 cents. 

Crowell-Collier Publishing's 
common share owners. now num- 
bering close to 7.000. have re- 
ceived no cash dividends since 15 
cents per share was paid on June 
24. 1952. However, they will re- 
stock dividend of 4 per 
cent on December 14. 1959. 


ceive a 
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1959 
Comeback 
Champs 





ost people are delighted when 
M: battered fighter gets up off 
the floor to knock out his oppo- 
nent with a single punch. And. 
they cheer madly when an out- 
classed football eleven snatches 
victory late in the game with a 
couple of lucky. long forward 
passes, 

Comebacks occur, too, in the 
stock market. 

But, how often have several 
stocks in a single industry scored 
such dramatic recoveries as those 
achieved in 1959 by three motor 
issues ? 

The three are, of course. Ameri- 
can Motors, Studebaker-Packard 
and Ford Motor. 
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As it happens, all three sold in 
1957 at their lows for recent years 

American Motors at $5 per 
share (adjusted to present capitali- 
zation), Studebaker-Packard at 
$2°. and Ford at $35%. 

During the first 10 months of 
the current year, American Mo- 
tors moved up to a new high at 
$8814. representing an advance 
of $8314 per share, or 1,665 per 
cent, from its 1957 nadir. 

Studebaker-Packard rose $26°% 
per share, or 1,014 per cent. to a 
new high at $2914 in the same 
period, 

And. Ford Motor advanced 137 
per cent. or $49%, per share from 
its 1957 low to a new peak at 
$85.25 in the same interval. 


1959 Dividends 


American Motors, which paid 
no cash dividends in either 1957 
or 1958, made two disbursements 
of 60 cents a share each in the 
first LO months of 1959, Ford 
Motor paid a total of $2.40 per 
share in 1957: reduced the amount 
to $2 in 1958: and voted $2.80 
a share in 1959.  Studebaker- 
Packard paid no dividends in any 
of the last three years. 

Even though the recovery in 
Ford’s market price from the 1957 
low was the smallest, proportion- 
ately, for any of the three resurg- 
ing motor issues, more investors 
were affected by its rise. For, at 
latest count, Ford had 264,000 
stockholders of record; Stude- 
baker-Packard, 88.000; and 
American Motors, 39.000. 


og 





SAMPLE COP* 


CHANGES IN Ss 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1082 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 


IN MONTH ENDED NOVEMBER 13, 1959 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
OF ISSUES PRICE CHANGE 


~— 








10% & OVER 








TO 10 % 





TO 8 %o 








TO 6 %o 








TO 4°%o 














LESS THAN 2 % 








DOWN 


LESS THAN 2 % 
2 TO 4% 
4 TO 6% 
6 TO 8% 
8 TO 10% 


10 %o & OVER 


DOW - JONES STANDARD & POOR'S 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 500-STOCK INDEX 
212.35 OcT.1I5 56.87 
210.10 NOV. 13 56.85 
—-1I.1%l CHANGE = 





O 10 %o 


OVER 





